THE    GREAT    TUDORS
Even more can be learned perhaps from his portraits.
Is it fanciful to suppose that that splendidly dressed, power-
ful, and apparently fortunate man has those pursed lips,
those indrawn cheeks and sidelong glance, because he had
to think furiously and quite uselessly about his fate, that, in
the long run, depended on a turn of events as inscrutable, as
trivial in issue, as the toss of a coin? He seems not to have
been deceived by the rumour of the birth of a son to Mary
and Philip, an event that might have changed the history
of the race, a canard that caused a solemn Te Deum to be
sung in Norwich Cathedral, while the incumbent of St.
Anne-within-Aldersgate dilated at length on the appearance
and beauty of the child. Then in a very short time that
must have seemed very long, desolate, ill-matched Mary was
dead, and her so dramatically different sister was on the
throne, and the world was safe for Gresham and all like him.
It may well be that his face never lost the expression that
was fastened on it during those years. His fortune, his
creed, and therefore, at that time of day, his life, were
inextricably involved in what must often have looked like
a futile and dangerous experiment. He was much too
friendly with the ambitious and tragic Edward Dudley,
Earl of Warwick, and subsequently Duke of Northumber-
land, whose backing of the ill-fated Wyatt's Rebellion cost
several lives and made it look as if the Catholic Restoration
were a strong and permanent fact.
An analogy might perhaps be drawn with Monmouth's
easily suppressed rebellion that for a while only strengthened
James IPs position a hundred and fifty years later. The
connection between Gresham and Northumberland was all
too intimate. Before succeeding to the ducal title, the Earl
of Warwick had been employed in suppressing what will
always be known as Kett's Rebellion, at Norwich, in August
1549. That very considerable and by no means isolated
outbreak was symptomatic of the economic and social
troubles of those brief ineffective interludes in the stronger
tendencies of the development of English life that we know
as the Protectorate of Somerset, and the reigns of Edward
the Sixth and Mary. There were perhaps twenty thousand
ill-provided, but determined and exasperated, Norfolk men,
at a time when all such possessed and were used to arms,
defeating the Royal forces under Lord Northampton and
sacking a city of the importance that Norwich then had,
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